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their continued cooperation. Active sportsmen’s associations in 
Pennsylvania now number 691; think of it! Many of them con- 
stitute individual clubs, many are affiliated with major state- 
wide organizations. But whatever their status, all have seen 
fit to present a solid company front aganst any attempt to wrest 
from them the privileges that have been handed down through 
the years. 

They have not been content merely to mobilize for the purpose 
of hunting a little each season, feeling that once they purchased 
their hunting license their part of the contract was filled. They 
have done more—much more. They have rendered valuable 
assistance to our Game Protectors in their enforcement work. 
They have fed game during winter. They have used associa- 
tion funds to help stock local areas. They have put on vermin 
control campaigns. They have presented a forward wall that 
has withstood all destructive legislation, These and many other 
things they have done, unsolicited, in an effort to perpetuate 
their sport. 

Any community in Pennsylvania whch boasts a sportsman’s 
club should be proud. These groups of out-door men are wholly 
unselfish in their activity and very often render civil service in 
their communities in many different ways. Often they assist in 
welfare work, or sponsor interesting educational programs in the 
schools and among the Boy Scouts. They can always be counted 
on to do their part in any legitimate helpful undertaking, 

Too much cannot be said of our great army of sportsmen, 
and it is hoped the day will soon come when all of our hunters 
align themselves with some organized group, thereby adding 
more strength to combat any evil machinations which may 
threaten Pennsylvania’s great system of game management. 


THIS BUSINESS OF HUNTING 

It will be another year before the next report of the Board of 
Game Commissioners is published. In the interim many sportsmen 
want to know just what wag accomplished during the current year. 
In brief, therefore, I am going to outline some of the major activities 
during the fiscal year ending May 31, 1933. Splendid progress was 
made. The revenue credited to the Game Fund on May 31 totalled 
slightly over $1,180,000.00, most of which constituted the sale of 
537,451 resident and 5,251 non-resident hunting licenses. Part also 
was credited through the issuance of special licenses, as follows: 
Taxidermy, 298; Ferret Owners, 35; Propagating, 482; Collecting, 
16; Fur Dealers, 397; Fur Farming, 79; and Field Trials, 3. 

The work of game protection was carried on more extensively than 
ever before, with the result that 2,079 prosecutions were brought, 
entailing penalties amounting to somewhat over $44,000.00. 


| EDITORIAL | 


ORGANIZED SPORTSMEN 
There is no time more fitting than now—the beginning of the 
New Year—for the Board of Game Commissioners to thank 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania for the loyal and wholehearted 
support rendered during the past twelve months, and to invite 


JANUARY 
1934 





It was a big year for bounty, and over $119,000.00 was paid on 
78,656 weasels; 9,392 gray foxes, 211 wild cats; and 64 goshawks. 
Forty cases of bounty fraud were incurred during the year and the 
violators heavily fined. 

State Game Farm production reached a new peak during the season 
of 1933. A total of 116,009 ringnecked pheasant eggs, 16,371 bob- 
white quail eggs, and 4,625 wild turkey eggs was produced. 

Another Game Farm was recently acquired in Lycoming County, 
primarily for ringnecked pheasant propagation. Here too, however, 
experiments in cottontail rabbit raising will be conducted. 

An abundance of small game was stocked in depleted areas. This 
included 62,490 cottontail rabbits, 2,003 varying hares, 510 fox squir- 
rels, 484 wild turkeys, 27,141 ringnecked pheasants, 1,204 Hungarian 
partridges, and 2,133 bob-white quail. 

Probably the most important news of interest to our readers is 
that title was taken to 44,630.7 additional acres of good game terri- 
tory, bringing the total area of State Game Lands to 364,772.47 acres. 


1768 MILES OF FIRE TRAILS TO BE OPENED 
C. W. A. TO FURNISH WORK 


The Game Commission is cooperating as fully as possible 
with President Roosevelt and the Civil Works Administration 
in supplying work for the unemployed in Pennsylvania. The 
self-satisfaction to men in having an opportunity of earning a 
livelihood, in preference to receiving a dole, is thoroughly real- 
ized by the Commission. Immediately the C. W. A. became 
effective plans were laid to make certain needed improvements 
on State Game Lands and Game Farms for which the Game Com- 
mission could not supply required funds. 

On 55 tracts of State Game Lands the fire trails along the 
outside boundary lines and also those through the lands, will be 
opened up. A total of 1768 miles of fire trails will thus be 
cleared. Boundary lines will be cut four to six feet in width and 
old logs and stumps removed. Dead snags near the line also 
will be cut. 

The work to be done at the game farms, which will consist 
of road repairs, grading around buildings, removal of dead wood 
and brush from the wooded areas, etc., will require the services 
of about 110 unskilled workmen and 5 foremen,. It will be under 
the supervision of the Game Farm Superintendents, and on 
State Game Lands either by Refuge Keepers or District Game 
Protectors. 

Sixty-one applications, accompanied with plans, were submitted 
for work on State Game Lands, and have been approved by the 
State Administrator of the C. W. A. These approved applications 
call for a total of 121,430 man hours, or an average of 561 men 
and 69 foremen. Work will be furnished in thirty-seven counties. 
Additional applications for C. W. A. projects will be submitted 
to the State Administrator. 

ERNEST E. HARWOOD, Executive Secretary. 
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USES RADIO IN APPREHENDING GAME LAW VIOLATORS 
To acknowledge all the strikingly fine enforcement work done by individual game 


protectors and their deputies would require most if not all of the space in GAME 


NEWS every month,—faithfulness, 


endle ss hours on the job, and the highest effici- 


ency are the rule, not the exceptions, with these officers. And so GAME NEWS may 
seldom have the pleasure of acknowledging individual accomplishments, however fine. 


But George Freas, 


gomery County, is probably unique in using radio in apprehending violators. 


one of Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart’s deputies, in Mont- 


Mr. 


Freas has a receiver installed in his car and has arrangements with a local broad- 
casting station to put on the ether at once any notice telephoned in to them by anyone 


that a violation of the game laws is taking place. 


Mr. Freas, cruising around on his 


“beat” picks it up and races to the point indicated, aften catching the violator in 


the very act. 


All of which recalls the alien who when picked up by Clarence Ederer with his auto- 
giro went off complaining bitterly and profanely that “it was no fair for drop down 


from sky and ketch feller!” 








os 
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A DIGEST OF THE LAW RELA- 
TIVE TO THE RAISING OF 
FUR-BEARING ANIMALS 
Requirements 
Raising fur-bearing animals for commer- 
cial purposes in Pennsylvania, may be con- 
ducted only under a license issued by the 
Board of Game Commissioners. The cost 

of such a license is one dollar. 


An application blank for a Fur Farming 
License may be secured from the Board of 
Game Commissioners at Harrisburg, Pa. The 
applicant must state on the license applica- 
tion whether the farm or proposed farm is 
to consist of inclosed pens, fenced enclosure 
or open marsh. The completed application 
shall be forwarded to the Board, accom- 
panied by a check for one dollar, payable 
to the Executive Secretary, Board of Game 
Commissioners, or a one dollar bill can be 
attached to the application. 


Fur-Bearing Animals Defined 


The term “fur-bearing animals” 
as the requirements of the law are con- 
cerned, shall include: (a) mink, (b) musk- 
rat, (c) opossum, (d) otter, (e) skunk, and 
(f) beaver. 


insofar 


When a Fur Farming License is Not 
Required 

The law does not require a Fur Farming 
License for the following: 

(a) To farm any animals for commercial 
purposes which are not classed as fur-bear- 
ing animals. 

(b) To hold in captivity a live fur-bear- 
ing animal lawfully secured during the open 
season and not used for breeding purposes. 


Privileges Granted by the Law to Operators 
of Licensed Fur Farms of the Pen or 
Approved Fenced Enclosure Type 

A licensed fur farmer, where the animals 
are raised in pens or approved fenced en- 
closures, can sell, give away, ship alive, kill 
or pelt, within said enclosure, without re- 
gard to sex or numbers, animals or pelts 
at any time of the year under the following 
regulations : 


(a) To remove animals from a pen or 
fenced enclosure, in any manner or season 
of the year, a tag must be secured from the 
Board and attached to each container of 
pelts or animals. These tags can be secured 
at cost, which is two cents each. Instruc- 
tions are on the tags. 

(b) Before any animals can be killed or 


pelted during the close season for taking 
fur-bearing animals, the licensee shall notify 
the Board of the number and species said 
licensee wishes to kill or pelt. This notice 
is required when the animals are killed and 
pelted during the close season and is not 
required when the animals are sold, given 
away, or exchanged, during the close sea- 
son, or sold, given away, exchanged, killed 
or pelted during the open season. 


Marshes 

The owner or owners or bona fide lessee 
or lessees of marshes, or other land and 
water areas naturally inhabited or stocked 
with muskrats, who may desire to operate 
a fur farm without fencing, may obtain a 
license to farm fur-bearing animals. 

Fur-bearing animals raised under a license 
on @ marsh or other area not fenced cannot 
be killed or pelted except during the open 
season for taking fur-bearing animals. A 
permit can be issued by the Board to the 
licensee to take alive, for breeding purposes, 
not more than ten fur-bearing animals of 
both sexes in any one year. 


Reports 

The license to raise fur-bearing animals 
shall be effective from June 1 to May 31, 
next following. The holder or holders of 
such licenses shall furnish the Board a 
yearly report of his or its operation, not 
later than June 15 of each year following 
the expiration of such license. Blank report 
sheets are forwarded with each license or 
renewal, 





HOW TO PRESENT BOUNTY 
CLAIMS 

When forwarding pelts for bounty, one 
should not inclose the affidavit with the 
pelts, If this is done, the package will be 
returned to the sender and he will be obliged 
to pay the additional postage due as first- 
class mail. One should insert the affidavit 
in a separate envelope and place first-class 
postage on the envelope and securely fasten 
it to the package containing the pelts, 
(preferably by pasting). This will be in 
accordance with postal regulations and 
effect a great saving, as the affidavit will be 
sent by first-class mail while the pelts will 
be accepted for mailing under the parcel 
post rates. 

When the affidavit is not mailed with the 
pelts, be sure your name and address is on 
the package, OTHERWISE THE OWNER 
OF THE PELTS CANNOT BE DETER- 
MINED. TO AVOID ERRORS, IT IS BEST 
TO MAIL THE AFFIDAVIT WITH THE 
PELTS AS DESCRIBED ABOVE. 





FORTY-FIVE POUND WILD 
CAT 


A forty-five pound wild cat, an un- 
usually large specimen, was trapped 
recently in the vicinity of Yost Run, 
Centre County, by Al Bloom, of 
Clearfield, The animal measured 57 
inches in length. 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF 
NOVEMBER, 1933 








Wild Gray Wea- Gos- 














County Cats Foxes sels hawks Amount 
PE ta re ves ooh a Ot 0 13 36 0 $ 88.00 
ON 0 4 81 0 47.00 
OO ers 0 8 149 1 186.00 
Se 0 1 10 0 14.00 
Sa Seiko atk ts 0 17 65 0 123.00 
| ee 0 5 146 0 166.00 
i <a ckaiy cis sh. 0s 0d 0 12 105 0 153.00 
CO” eee 0 48 179 0 871.00 
i kceaw ep evaveree 0 12 17 0 125.09 
EE Va win ws 00 nda 0 1 187 0 141.00 
Cambria 0 14 266 1 827.00 
Cameron 0 11 6 1 55.00 
Carbon 0 1 81 0 85.00 
Centre 2 52 9 2 347.00 
Chester 0 0 84 0 34.00 
Clarion 0 3 262 0 274.00 
Clearfield 0 67 873 1 646.00 
Clinton 0 53 63 0 275.00 
Columbia 0 & 95 0 127.00 
Crawford 0 0 348 0 848.00 
Cumberland ......... 0 8 61 2 103.00 
PD -insnsedeoppian 0 10 87 1 132.00 
i, 0 0 0 D  sceneces 
ae ae 0 12 122 0 170.00 
ee eae 0 0 197 0 197.00 
ENED Nccwcwhecese 0 22 103 0 191.00 
EE. cade ecueuneeese 0 0 25 2 35.00 
NERS ee 1 25 24 0 139.00 
PD dubessthenvune« 0 5 10 0 30.00 
OO a eee 0 i 20 0 24.00 
Huntingdon .........-. 1 18 64 0 151.00 
Indiana . 0 21 263 0 347.00 
Jefferson 0 4 128 0 144.00 
Juniata 0 42 0 54.00 
Lackawanna ......... 0 25 89 0 1329.00 
Taemenster ... was vecce 0 18 75 0 147.00 
DE -cacccasevesw 0 0 72 0 72.00 
ON PP eS 0 0 40 oO. 40.00 
SS errr 0 2 81 0 39.00 
OS Ee ere Pens 0 80 278 0 398.00 
PEE oT eee 0 24 76 1 177.00 
PED ~ Bikvoxcapecedcs 0 3 86 2 198.00 
PL Gaveceieweys 0 0 108 0 108.00 
ee 2 16 46 1 145.00 
DN -dgunen acdsee ee 1 9 44 0 95.00 
Montgomery ......-.-- 0 8 61 0 93.00 
PS se oekbean se 0 0 13 0 13.00 
Northampton ........ 0 6 44 0 68 00 
Northumberland ..... 0 1 52 1 61.00 
Pe ch veesneke veae 0 5 32 0 52.00 
Philadelphia ........ 0 - | 5 0 13.00 

Se ee eee 0 25 26 3 141.00 
ES Oe a wails o 6's 0 7 25 2 63.00 
ys ee 0 12 71 0 119.00 
Pe - cogs send See 0 5 47 0 67.00 
CS ee 0 21 326 0 410.00 
SD, 4c nesctonence 1 3 16 1 48.00 
Suequehanna ...... 0 73 50 2 352.00 
ER iy 5 oan aoe pipe en 2 10 47 1 122.00 
eo G 27 26 0 134.00 
. 0 0 150 0 150.00 
DN Cdn one asesseus 0 0 110 2 120.00 
Washington ......... 0 1 26 0 30.00 
0 iE ee 0 50 17 0 217.00 
Westmoreland ....... 0 2 153 0 237.00 
Wyoming ......... 0 31 70 0 194.00 
>. <.ciuuwnewhed< eo 0 16 100 0 164.00 

I, Seer 10 910 6070 27 $9,995.00 


Total number of claims for the month—3,370. 





PROSECUTIONS 


During October officers of the 
Game Commission prosecuted 207 
cases, chiefly for hunting before sea- 
son and without licenses. 

During November they brought 
406 prosecutions. Violations were 
of a miscelJaneous nature, including 
killing in excess of the bag limit, 
shooting game birds on closed days, 
killing deer out of season and hunt- 
ing without license. 











LARGE KILL OF BEAR IN TIOGA 


Tioga County reports twenty-five bears le- 
gally killed this season, and three killed 
illegally. 

One freak was killed, with a comically 
small head and absurdly large feet. 

Only three accidents were reported during 
the bear season, one of them fatal. 
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REFUGE KEEPER REMOVING WEASEL FROM TRAP 


NOT PLAYING THE GAME 


By A SPorTSMAN 


In a recent issue of one of our leading 
sporting magazines I read an article en- 
titled “Not So Bad,” the story of a 1932 
deer hunt in Pennsylvania. This hunt took 
place in Elk County, in the Dents and Hicks 
Run districts. 


One of the most serious complaints of 
deer hunters in this section of the country 
who hunt in camps or parties, is that the 
individual hunters of the state, and those 
that come from other states, take advan- 
tage of the organized hunting crowd’s drive 
by locating themselves on runways or ad- 
vantageous points and shooting deer that 
are driven by the organized party. 


The article went on to say that last year 
thirteen men killed ten bucks in this par- 
ticular section. Now I consider it unfair 
and poor sportsmanship on the part of any 
deer hunter or any crowd of deer hunters 
who do not organize as a hunting party, to 
take advantage of drives made by organized 
hunting parties, This practice was reported 
last year by members of camps located in 
Dents and Hicks Run. Individual hunters, 
not members of their party, were taking ad- 
vantage of their drive. They mentioned the 
fact that a crowd from West Virginia would 
locate early in the morning at points where 
they knew that the organized hunting parties 
would drive, and kill deer that were driven 
by these camps. 

I appreciate the fact that anyone that 
takes out a hunting license is entitled to 
one deer, but it does not seem right that 
thirteen men should get ten legal bucks un- 
less they took advantage of the other party’s 
drive. 


The average deer hunter who is a member 
of an organized hunting camp is quite peeved 
over the advantage taken of them by indi- 
vidual hunters that are not members of 
their party,—and rightly so. 


STATE POLICEMAN HAS TO RES- 
CUE HUNTER a" WOUNDED 
BUCK 


Ivan Coulter, of Monongahela, had the 
unique experience of requiring the State 
Police to save him from a deer he had shot. 

On the first day of the deer season Coul- 
ter shot a young buck with a “punkin ball,” 
but only succeeded in wounding it, and the 
deer promptly wheeled and charged him. He 
fired again but missed, and by that time the 
deer was almost on him. 

He dropped his empty gun and tried to 
climb a tree, but the buck was too close 
on him for that, and so round and round 
the tree they raced, pursuer and pursued, 
with the tables turned very thoroughly. Be- 
tween them they made such a din that Cor- 
poral Eshelman of the State Police, who 
was hunting nearby, heard them and went 
to investigate. As the Corporal expresses it, 
“Well, it was the strangest sight I ever hope 
to see. I don’t know whether it was my 
official duty to shoot the hunter or the 
hunted. It seemed to me that somebody— 
the deer or the man—was breaking the 
game laws.” 

The trooper’s first shot only wounded the 
deer again, and again it charged, and he 
had to fire a second bullet—this time through 
the head—before Coulter was saved from 
his peril. 

It developed that the only violator of the 
game laws was the deer. 

Ivan complained, “That darned deer 
didn’t know it was supposed to lay down 
when I shot it. I must have made it mad.” 





THE GAME COMMISSION 
WOULD LIKE TO HAVE REC- 
ORDS OF LARGE DEER AND 
BEAR KILLED, ALSO PHOTO- 
GRAPHS IF AVAILABLE. 
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ROBABLY the worst wild animals the 

early settlers of this region had to con- 

tend with were wolves. Not that they 
were more fierce or vindictive than the pan- 
ther or bear, but they were more numerous, 
and their depredations were often carried 
to an alarming extent. Although they rarely 
attacked a bold determined man who had 
the courage to face them, they were per- 
sistent in their efforts to annihilate his 
flocks and he who could keep his sheep 
and lambs secure from their clutches was 
indeed lucky. Especially was this true in 
regard to that section of the country now 
embraced by the southwestern part of Sus- 
quehanna and southeastern portion of Brad- 
ford County. A glimpse of their work in the 
Tuscarora Valley during the log-cabin days 
of the first settlers has already been given 
to the reader, It is but a single instance 
among scores, and perhaps hundreds, that 
mark the early pages of our unwritten 
local history. 

After several years of fighting and trap- 
ping the midnight prowlers in the above 
mentioned locality, and many losses in spite 
of constant watchfulness, neighbors began 
to increase, and more sheep were brought in 
to feed upon the sorrel and young briars 
that grew abundantly on the burnt fallow 
grounds. The increase of sheep seemed to 
bring a corresponding increase of wolves, 
and about 1830 they became more trouble- 
some than ever. Two or three sheep were 
killed every week within a radius of five or 
six miles; and their howls were heard and 
depredations committed in nearly every 
clearing. 

Even at that late day, there was in one 
direction, off between Silvera and Stevens- 
ville, an unbroken wilderness of some six or 
seven miles in extent, The Cogswell Brothers, 
Julius and Elisha, concluded that there wus 
a nest or den of young wolves in that wilder- 
ness. They were heard nearly every night 
and were often seen even in the daytime. 

About this time Bela Cogswell, son of 
Elisha Cogswell, a lad of some 11 or 12 years 
of age, saw a huge black wolf early one 
morning on or near the county line between 
Bradford and Susquehanna, near the place 
where the main Tuscarora Creek road now 
crosses the stream. The black or ‘Canada 


wolf was rarely met with in these parts, 
though indisputable evidence of their having 
been seen occasionally has been recorded. 
They were much larger than the gray wolf, 
and were nearly as strong and fierce as the 
panther. The boy told his story, but the old 
hunters of that region, having never seen 
one, laughed at the idea of a black wolf and 
told him it was a bear. But the boy had 
seen bears and gray wolves befure and he 
knew what he was talking about. It was the 
same lean gaunt form, though heavier and 
more formidable in appearance, and he stuck 
to it that he had seen a black wolf. 

Finally the sheep killing and howling in 
the direction of the big woods assumed such 
proportions that it became necessary for 
something to be done. Having made previous 
arrangements, the Cogswell Brothers set out 
early one morning in June, with the deter- 
mination to scour the wilderness and find 
the den if it was possible. Each carried a 
good heavy bear trap, flint lock rifle, bullet 
pouch, and powder horn well supplied. They 
were accompanied by a good dog from the 
place now called Silviara, and those who 
knew of their going knew full well that there 
were none in the border settlement better 
qualified for such work, and they bid them 
Godspeed as they went out. 

They started in a northwest direction, fol- 
lowing up the west branch of the Tuscarora 
Creek, and were soon in the inner depths of 
the great forest. They soon came to a wolf 
path, or runway. It might have been passed 
by unnoticed by a common observer, but their 
practical eye told them what it was, and 
after following it a short time to get the 
bearing, or direction, and observing that it 
grew plainer and more prominent as they 
proceeded, they left it to circle around for 
others. Several of these trails or paths were 
found, leading through different parts of the 
wilderness, and upon careful examination it 
was found that they seemed to lead toward 
a common center, like the spokes in a wheel. 

Making a bit of calculation as to where 
the converging paths would meet, somewhat 
after the manner that experienced bee hunt- 
ers line bees, they set out to follow one of 
the plainest paths to the center. Up hill and 
down, around upturned roots, old logs and 
windfalls, over creeks and streams, through 


FIGHTING 
WOLVES 


Editor’s Note: The following story, 
generously contributed by Mrs. Sadie 
Crawford of Laceyville, reminds us 
only too vividly of the many trials ex- 
perienced by Pennsylvania’s early 
settlers. 

* 


swamps, briar patches and laurel thickets, 
they tramped on until they were tired and 
foot sore; and the sun began to send its 
slanting rays over the western hill tops, 
when they came to a high ledge of rocks in 
which were many openings, one of which was 
well worn, and large enough to admit a man. 

The dog was highly excited; running about 
with his nose to the ground, and giving every 
indication that game was in the immediate 
vicinity. With dilated eyes and beating 
hearts the men stepped before the principal 
opening, with cocked rifles to their shoulders, 
and bid the faithful dog enter the den. He 
obeyed the command with alacrity, and soon 
there was a loud rumpus within the dark 
passage. The old ones were not there; and 
after a short battle the dog brought out a 
young one about one-third grown. It was a 
rough little customer, gaunt and poor, and 
after dispatching it the dog was sent in 
again. He soon brought out another; and 
now, knowing that the old wolves were not 
at home, one of the men prepared himself 
and entered the den, Putnam-like, while the 
others kept careful watch outside, rifle in 
hand, ready to shoot the old ones should 
they make their appearance. Two more 
wolves were brought out alive and unharmed; 
while one more, making five in all, had 
crawled back into a crevice where he could 
not be easily reached. Satisfied with the 
day’s adventure, the mouth of the den was 
carefully walled up, traps were set outside, 
and each man with his gun and one dead 
young wolf and one live one, started for 
home, where they arrived about 8 o’clock in 
the evening. 

Before 10 o’clock the wolves were after 
the sheep in the yard back of the house. 
They had probably followed the scent of the 
young ones, and when they came to the clear- 
ing went after the sheep. ‘They were driven 
off as they had been on previous occasions, 
and early next morning the men started out 
again for the den, taking the boy, Bela, along 
with them to help carry tools to dig with, 
for they had determined to rout the last wolf 
from the vicinity if it laid in the power of 
man to accomplish. 

They had expected to find one or both of 
the old wolves in a trap; but in this they 
were disappointed. The traps remained un- 
touched, and there was little or no signs that 
the old ones had been around. Taking duwn 
part of the stones where they had walled 
the entrance, they went in and dug out the 
young one they had left the day before, and 
took him home without further adventure. 

These young wolves were of a very dark 
color; and caused much wonder by those 
who saw them. Bela claimed they were 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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A HUNT OF A CENTURY AGO IN 
WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


Small game, such as wild turkey, pheas- 
ants, partridges, rabbits, squirrel, and so 
forth, abounded, and in some localities were 
a nuisance to the growing crops. Turkey 
were always considered a great delicacy. 
Twice each year they had droves of wild 
pigeons to shoot, that is, on migrations 
north in the spring and south in the fall. 
To give some idea of small game hunting, 
let us quote the following from an old news- 
paper published in 1820: 


“On July 4, 1820, fourteen hunters, citi- 
zens of Donegal Township, divided into two 
parties and commenced the pursuit of game. 
In the evening they met, and the scalps 
being counted it appeared that they had 
killed 239 squirrels, 216 blackbirds, 255 
ground squirrels, 238 woodpeckers, 7 ground 
bogs, 18 hawks, and 16 crows. Total num 
ber 1009.”"—Wm. G. Matthews, Game. Refuge 
Keeper, Rector, Pa. 


TO A TREE 
When God above shall call me home 
and I on earth no more shall roam, 
Lay me to rest in a wooded place 


with Trees to show my Father's grace. 


Let those Trees stand his love to show, 
that all mankind may to him go, 

For God has placed them on the land 
to show his love on every. hand. 


God made the Bees and Birds and Trees, 


that all mankind might live with ease, 


A Tree of beauty and grace and love 


to speak for the Master of love above. 


So when I’m gone to him above 
I want a Tree to show my love, 
And let there be no marking there 
except a Tree with shade so fair 
—W. D. BLAKE. 





BUILD BIRD HOUSES 











GAME REFUGE NO. 1, CLINTON COUNTY, 


FREAK PHEASANT 


A male English ringneck pheasant, with 
snow-white plumage in place of the usual 
brilliant markings of this breed, was killed 
by William Bradley, of Chadds Ford, re- 
cently. Hunters had seen the strange bird 
at various times during the past four years, 
but it escaped the gunners successfully until 
it came into the range of Bradley’s gun after 
the hunter flushed it in a field near his 
home. 

The bird is a real albino. Although in 
size and features it exactly resembles the 
normal male ringneck, the feathers are pure 
white the eyes blue and the feet pink. The 
tail feathers are somewhat longer, broader 
and coarser than in the common ringneck, 
and are much like the feathers of a white 
leghorn chicken. 

George H. Straley, game news columnist 
for the Daily Local News (West Chester), 
reports that the bird, which Bradley is hav- 
ing mounted, aroused a great deal of inter- 
est among local hunters. 


y, 
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IS IN THE HEART OF THE DEER COUNTRY 


DISEASES AND PARASITES OF 
MIGRATORY WATERFOWL 


Diseases and parasites take a toll of mi- 
gratory waterfowl to an extent but slightly 
known. Further investigations may disclose 
information and research will probably de- 
velop means of prevention. Among water- 
fowl diseases the “western duck sickness” 
is probably the most serious. Millions of 
ducks and other waterfowl have perished 
from this disease alone in several western 
provinces and states. The cause was first 
ascribed to alkaline water having a _ toxic 
effect on birds, but recently it has been de- 
termined to be a microbe. The disease, botu- 
lism, is contagious. It oceurs locally on 
bodies of water the levels of which have 
been lowered. Lirds suffering from this dis- 
ease have recovered after having been sup- 
plied with fresh water. Prevention of botu- 
lism by control of water levels in some areas 
ought to be feasible in the future. If so, 
many birds will be saved. Botulism, due to 
its destructiveness, has attracted wide atten- 
tion. The U. S. Bureau of Biological Sur- 


vey, the California Fish and Game Division, 
and others investigated the situation. Ac- 
cording to their findings, this disease origi- 
nates in food contaminated with the toxin 
exuded by botuiinus germs. Absorption of 
this toxin is facilitated by abrasions of mu- 
cous membranes. For instance, birds in- 
fected with stomach worms more readily 
succumb than birds not affected by such para- 
sites. Bodies of dead birds, decaying insects 
and animals, or even plants, are potential 
sources of botulinus bacteria. Shallow, stag- 
nant water accumulates infected substances. 
The maintenance of sufficient fresh water 
and the removal of decaying animals or vege- 
table matter from mud flats, shores and shal- 
low waters on certain areas during the pe- 
riods of hot weather will combat or prevent 
this cause of heavy losses among waterfowl. 


UNUSUAL HAWK BEHAVIOR 
Attacked by a Marsh Hawk that invaded 
his home on August 29, Mr. Joseph Davis, of 
Erie, received severe wounds on the arms in 
his fight to capture the bird. 


Flying about the house, the hawk first 
drove a dog to cover in the Davis yard and 
then crashed against a window, breaking it. 
After gaining entry it proceeded to kill a 
small pet bird that had been taken from its 
cage but a moment before. 

Davis was away when the hawk first ap- 
peared. His wife and two small children, 
driven from the house by the bird, awaited 
him and after hearing their story, he armed 
himself with wire screening that he removed 
from a door. 

The hawk had taken refuge in a second 
floor room and when Davis tried to capture 
it the bird drove at his face and furiously 
attacked him. However, he manage to 
brush it away, but it returned and graspeau 
him about the left arm with its talons, in- 
flicting deep wounds before he secured a hold 
on the bird’s neck and strangled it. 

The hawk was identified by officials at the 
Erie Public Library, where it will be mounted 
and placed on display in the museum. 

Mr. Davis will not be an easy convert to 
the sob sister dogma that the Marsh Hawk 
is “wholly beneficial.” 
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YOUNG PHEASANTS BEING TRANSFERRED FROM BROODING HOUSE TO A REARING FIELD 


Pennsylvania’s New Method of Pheasant Propagation 


Commissioners entered the business of 

propagating game birds. The first ac- 
tivities in this work were carried on at the 
various State Game Refuges. That year 
Refuge Keepers shipped for restocking and 
breeding purposes 3,673 ringnecked pheas- 
ants. There was a total of 10,280 pheasant 
eggs set. Many of our Game Refuges, lo- 
cated in the mountainous sections of the 
State, offered but small areas suitable to 
pheasant propagation and were, therefore, 
limited as to production. In the meantime 
the Board of Game Commissioners gave seri- 
ous consideration to the establishment of 
two State Game Farms. Late in 1928 the 
Board approved such action; so in 1929 the 
Fisher and Jordan State Game Farms began 
to operate with the chicken hen as the in- 
cubator and brooder. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those 
connected with the establishment of these 
two game farms that it would take five years 
to bring them to a point of satisfactory pro- 
duction both as to number of birds produced 
as well as cost of production. 

Pennsylvania is now finishing its fifth year 
in the game farm business. Before we con- 
sider results of the fifth year let us look 
over the records of Pennsylvania’s two game 
farms so far as production figures are con- 
cerned, 


NUMBER OF PHEASANTS SHIPPED 


|: 1928 the Pennsylvania Board of Game 


Year Fisher Farm Jordan Farm 
1929 505 1,183 
1930 3,128 3,482 
1931 2,681 7,050 
1932 4,539 5,079 
Total 10,853 16,794 


It will be noted that in four years a total 
of but 27,647 ringnecked pheasants were 
actually shipped from these two farms. 
Without going into the technical problems 
of game bird propagation and the many 
difficulties encountered during these four 
years it had to be admitted that the re- 
sults obtained were not at all satisfactory. 
Some drastic changes would have to be made 
to take Pennsylvania’s State Game Farms 
out of the questionable status in which they 
were, and in which many other game farms, 
both State and privately controlled, had per- 
mitted themselves to remain or to close en- 
tirely. 

Immediately after the 1932 season inten- 
Sive study was given to what had been 


‘ formation thus obtained, 


learned in the artificial incubation and 
brooding of pheasants. During 1931 and 
1982 Pennsylvania had conducted experi- 
ments in the more modern methods, and in- 
supplemented by 
the experience of others in this work, in- 
fluenced the Board of Game Commissioners 
to take steps to entirely revolutionize game 
bird propagation at the State Game Farms. 
For weeks during the fall of 1932 and the 
winter of 1933 this matter was studied and 
Pennsylvania’s present system was formu- 
lated. When these plans began to form and 
the entire system practically plotted out it 
gave one the shivers if he permitted him- 
self to doubt for one instance the feasibility 
of the proposed system. It meant an invest- 
ment of thousands of dollars. On the re- 
sults obtained would depend the future ac- 
tivity of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion in game bird propagation. No one 
wants to be in on a failure and if any credit 
is due for our success this year it rightfully 
belongs to the Board of Game Commission- 
ers for authorizing the expenditure neces- 
sary to put into effect what we may well 
refer to as Pennsylvania’s Game Farm Sys- 
tem. 

This article will not go into any technical 
or scientific angles of our present system 
of game bird propagation, Just a general 
description of our equipment, methods and 
results is all that will be mentioned here. 
For our purpose of description we have 
selected the Fisher State Game Farm for 
both of the Pennsylvania Game Farms are 
identical insofar as equipment, etc., are con- 
cerned. 

INCUBATION 

We selected an incubator-hatcher machine 
with dual heating control with a capacity 
of approximately 12,000 pheasant eggs. We 
constructed a specially designed one-story 
concrete block incubation building rather 
than attempt to remodel a building for this 
purpose. It was realized that much of our 
success would depend upon the success we 
would have in incubating. If proper condi- 
tions for successful hatching could be had 
we proposed to have the necessary equip- 
ment to create those conditions, 

The first setting of 231 eggs were placed 
in the machine during the week of April 9, 
1933. By the end of the following week we 
had set 4,173 eggs. At intervals of five days 
additional settings of 2,000 eggs each were 


made. Except for a short period in mid- 
season, our machine was working to capac- 
ity, and up to June 24th we had set a total 
of 27,263 pheasant eggs. Out of this many 
eggs there was produced 20,164 healthy 
chicks or almost 74% of all eggs set. Not 
one of our hatches fell below 84% of fertile 
eggs and we had a number of hatches over 
90% of fertile eggs. Trouble developed in 
obtaining satisfactory hatches in our large 
machine, the hatch spreading out over a 
period of two days. This was corrected by 
hatching in small all-electric hatchers which 
brought all chicks out over a period of but 
a few hours. 


BROODING 


There were two general methods of brood- 
ing considered, either a unit brooder house 
or colony brooder houses. If we were to 
use a unit brooding house it would be nec- 
essary to provide other equipment in the 
hardening off process to follow the removal 
of the birds from the large brooder house. 
If colony brooder houses would be used the 
young birds could go through the various 
changes in the house where they were 
started. The latter type of brooder house 
especially appealed to us and fifty round 
brooder houses were secured. Each house 
has a floor space of about 105 square feet. 
Electric hovers with thermostat control, 
each having a capacity of about 200 pheas- 
ant chicks were used in these houses. 


Various litters were tried, such as poultry 
peat moss. washed sand, oats hulls, straw 
and clean planer shavings. Every one of 
these litters except the shavings caused 
some trouble and were eventually discarded. 
One house was equipped with a small mesh 
wire floor but the birds in this house de- 
veloped toe picking. As a wire floor creates 
an ideal condition, we experimented with its 
use throughout the season in an effort to 
overcome this one objection. 


At the beginning of the season we placed 
but 150 chicks to the house. As the season 
progressed and our hatches were far exceed- 
ing our estimates, we jumped this figure 
above the 200 mark and at one time 300 
pheasant chicks were placed in one colony 
brooder house. We are led to believe that 
the best results will be obtained where but 
150 birds are placed to each house. Let us 
take one group of chicks and follow them 
through from the time they are incubated 








until they are ready for release in a wild 
state. 

The day before the hatch is due off the 
colony brooder house is prepared. The 
house has been cleaned and disinfected. 
Clean litter is placed on the floor and the 
water fountains and feed trays cleaned and 
put in place. The electric hover has been 
connected and regulated to a temperature 
of 98 degrees. tWhile this has been going on, 
the chicks have been removed from the 
small hatchers and placed in the hatching 
compartments of the large machine regu- 
lated to a temperature of 100 degrees. This 
is the first drop in temperature. After they 
have been thoroughly dried, 150 chicks are 
placed in a carrying box and transported to 
the brooding field.’ 

At the beginning of the 1933 season our 
young birds were started out on a 24% 
protein mash supplemented by clabber and 
lettuce leaves chopped very fine. By the 
end of the season the protein content of 
our mash was jumped to 30% with very 


good results. The 24% mash is as fol- 
lows: 
490 Ibs. yellow corn meal 
260 Ibs. wheat bran 
240 Ibs. flour wheat middlings 
200 Ibs. ground oats 
240 Ibs. dried skim milk 
100 Ibs. alfalfa meal 
220 Ibs. meat scrap (55% protein) 
220 Ibs. fish meal 
20 Ibs. salt 
20 Ibs. cod liver oil 
The above mash can be built to 30% 


by increasing the meat scrap and adding 
250 pounds of soya bean meal. Our pheas- 
ants developed wonderfully on either mash. 

No standard methods of dctermining 
proper hover temperatures may be set up, 
for local conditions govern this matter. 


+ A small hardware cloth guard about 12 inches 
high is placed completely around the hover at a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve inches from the hover. 

1The chicks are carefully removed from the car- 
rying box and placed under the hover. The wire 
guard prevents their wandering away from their 
source of heat before they become acquainted with 
their new conditions. Within the next twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours this guard may be removed. 
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One of the Many New Type Brooder Houses 


Those in charge of such work will have to 
study this problem for themselves. We 
found it possible, weather conditions per- 
mitting, to reduce our hover temperatures 
until the heat was turned off entirely. This 
may be done in the section of Pennsylvania 
where the Fisher Farm is located when the 
birds reached an age of about four to five 
weeks. At two weeks of age, and again if 
weather conditions were favorable at one 
week, the birds were permitted to leave 
the brooder house on a wire bottom runway 
or sun porch. At the end of the third or 
fourth week the young pheasants were given 
a run on the ground direct from the brooder 
house. The area of their ground runway 
was just as large as one roll (150 linear 
feet) of poultry netting would enclose. In 
another two or three weeks, at the age of 
about six weeks, those birds that had devel- 
oped properly were transferred to a large 


holding field, there to await the time when 








x 
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Placing the Newly Hatched Chicks in the Brooder 


they would be crated and shipped for release 
in a wild state. The few birds remaining 
in the brooder houses were gathered to- 
gether in another house so that a sufficient 
number of houses would become available 
for the second lot of birds. We passed two 
lots of birds through each house, using the 
method outlined, except that the ground 
runway was moved to fresh ground. 

It will be noted that from the day the 
young chick hatched to the day he was 
released there was a gradual hardening pro- 
cess in operation. 

The various steps involved could be ex- 
pressed briefly as follows: 

Chick hatched at 103 degrees placed in 
hatching compartment of incubator-hatcher 
at 100 degrees. 

After 24 hours placed under hover in 
brooder house at 98 degrees. 

First week confined to brooder house. 

Second week given access to sun porch. 

Third week given access to ground run- 
way and hover temperature reduced. 


Fourth week hover temperature reduced. 

Fifth week hover turned off completely. 

Sixth to seventh week transferred to hold- 
ing field. 

Eighth to tenth week released. 

Methods or systems used in game bir’ 
propagation, after all is said, are finally 
measured by results. After the results ob- 
tained at the Fisher Farm, shown below, are 
studied, not even the most hard-boiled game 
propagator would dare say our results were 
not satisfactory. 

Number of pheasant eggs set 27,263 

Number of chicks hatched ... 20,164 

Number of pheasants raised 16,660 

The above figures are as of August 12th 
and as our youngest pheasants were four 
weeks of age at that date they are included 
in the total raised. In other words, we 
hatched almost 74% of all eggs set and 
raised better than 82% of all chicks hatched. 

Of the 16,660 pheasants raised all but 
2,000 will be released before the 1933 open 
season, By referring to figures shown at 
the beginning of this article, it will be noted 
that but 10,853 pheasants were shipped from 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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PRIZE CONTEST FOR KILLING 
CROWS OPEN TILL MARCH 1 


The L. S. L. Sportsmen’s Association, of 
Orrstown, is sponsoring a drive on crows in 
Franklin and Cumberland Counties. Large 
numbers of these destructive birds annually 
winter in the state and consume the nat- 
ural food of game and other birds, besides 
doing other damage to crops and killing 
small birds and animals, 

In order to eliminate a large number of 
these pests and thereby save this natural 
food for our game, the L. S. L. Sportsmen’s 
Association is putting on a contest for killing 
crows, and is offering a large list of valuable 
prizes. 

This contest is open to everyone in Frank- 
lin and Cumberland Counties, and it is the 
desire of the association that every sports- 
man take part in this contest. 

The following prizes will be given to the 
persons killing the largest number of crows. 
And it is likely that more prizes will be 
added to this list as the contest progresses: 

Repeating shotgun, 12 gauge, hammerless ; 
repeating rifle, .22 calibre; hunting coat; 
hunting coat; hunting coat; hunting knife; 
hunting knife; hunting hat or cap; hunting 
hat or cap; flashlight. 

The rules of this contest are as follows: 

1. All persons who reside in Franklin or 
Cumberland Counties, and who possess a 
resident hunter’s license for the year 1933, 
may enter this contest. 

2. The heads of all crows killed shall be 
presented to a qualified member of the asso- 
ciation, within ten days after being killed, 
who will cut off the point of the bill on 
each and every head presented to him in 
the presence of the person presenting same 
and shall promptly destroy said heads, and 
give a written receipt for the number of 
heads so presented to him. 

3. No person shall present for credit any 
crows killed by another, and any person so 
doing shall forfeit all claims to any prizes. 

4. Numerous citizens have been desig- 
nated in different parts of the territory to 
receive and keep record of the heads brought 
in, so that no one may have undue difficulty 
in receiving proper credit for crows killed. 

This contest shall be in force from the 
present time until March 1, 1934. 





LARGE BEAR 


A large black bear weighing 472 
pounds was killed by Dr. Roland, a 
non-resident, of Elizabeth, New York, 
who was hunting with a party of 
Ebensburg hunters at the Crystal 
Springs Camp, Clinton County. 
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THE KITTY MADE HIS BED 
From the Bradford County Post: 
It’s brains! 


The editor vouches for this one. He saw 
it with his own eyes, and he was sober (as 
usual). 


It was on the bitterly cold night of Oc- 
tober 18, and the place was in front of the 
Enterprise Store in Wyalusing. 

Traffic had disappeared for the night, and 
all was quiet. So quiet, in fact, that the 
editor was a bit startled at the sound of a 
paper scraping along the brick. Across the 
street he spied a pointed-nose black kitty 
with a white streak down his back, walking 
backwards along the gutter dragging a large 
theatre poster. He (the kitty) dragged it 
over a pile of leaves which had been piled 
curb high. 


Then Mr. Pole Cat fetched a newspaper 
which he draped over the poster. This done, 
he crawled under the poster upon his mat- 
tress of leaves. 


The absence of lost motion on the part 
of the highly respected little animal was 
remarkable, After pulling the poster over 
the leaves and shoving it into place, he 
went directly to the newspaper, some 15 
feet away, and dragged it to his bed, where 
he tugged and pulled at it from different 
angles, until it was in place. Then he 
quickly darted underneath, And so to bed. 





STOLEN 
Remington 35, No. 125185 stolen 
from store of Meyer & Weller, 
Mahoningtown, Pa. If found please 
notify. 














FIGHTING WOLVES . 


crossed with the black wolf he had seen. 
The sequel proved that he was correct. Elisha 
Cogswell, his father, had a trap set for a 
fox, on what is now W. A, Bennett’s farm, 
and D. L. Crawford, who lived near, was to 
look after it. One morning he came over to 
Mr. Cogswell’s and informed him that the 
trap was gone. The old pioneer took his 
trusty rifle from its accustomed place and in 
company with the informant and A. Craw- 
ford, each armed with good flint lock rifles 
and accompanied by two large and savage 
dogs, set out for the place where the trap 
had been set. 


They soon found where the fence had been 
scaled, and here they found the clog of 
wood that had been attached to the chain 
chewed to splinters. This at once was de- 
clared the work of a wolf. He had probably 
become fastened in the fence by the clog, and 
he had chewed and bit and jerked until he 
had freed the trap from the stick. Soon the 
dogs became unusually excited and whined 
and leaped about, anxious for the word “go.” 
The word was given and away they went pell 
mell, the three men in hot pursuit. In a few 
moments a great battle was in full blast, the 
trap rattling, twigs cracking and bushes 
swaying, while the angry growls and gnash- 
ing of teeth was loud and terrific. The men 
soon came upon the scene, and sure enough 
there was the terrible black wolf and the 
two fierce dogs engaged in a life and death 
struggle. They were near the bank of the 
Tuscarora Creek, a few rods below William 
Colburn’s old saw mill. The dogs were 
frightfully lacerated and torn, and blood was 
plenty. They were fighting to the death, and 
they were deaf to the shouts of the men. 
There was no chance to shoot without hitting 
them, and this they did not wish to do. Over 


BEAR KILLS AND STARTS TO 
EAT DEER 


When Tony Skopack, a hunter from 
Pittsburgh, left the road a mile and a half 
up Trout Run, he came within ten yards 
of an over 500-pound bear which had killed 
a 9-point buck. The bear was scared away 
and Mr. Skopack went back to his car to 
get his hunting axe to cut the horns off the 
deer. When he came back he found that 
the bear had returned and was eating the 
deer. There were no bullet marks on the 
buck. One hind quarter and the entrails of 
the buck were eaten by the bear. 


A PAIL OF PENNIES 


When Deputy Game Protector H. H. Frey, 
of Springtown, Pa., arrested two men for 
illegal hunting during the past season he 
collected in payment of the fines 4,000 pen- 
nies. They were in a gallon pail and Frey 
had to count and wrap them before the bank 
would accept them, When the cashier 
weighed them they tipped the scales at 28 
pounds. 








aay (Continued from Page 5) 


and over they rolled, biting, gouging and 
tearing, and finally the wolf pitched head- 
long down the bank into the creek which at 
the time was quite high and deep. As he 
went into the water with a loud splash D. L. 
Crawford leaped forward and caught him by 
the tail. His head coming to the surface on 
the other side of a pole that lay on the water, 
a bullet was instantly sent through his brain. 
As he was drawn from the water it was 
found that the trap was only holding to one 
of his toes. 


The female wolf, it was believed, left the 
country, as she was neither seen nor heard of 
for some time, and during the rest of the 
season the sheep had rest; but she returned 
again next year with another mate this time 
a gray one. There was another litter raised 
that year, but although the Cogswells were 
diligent in the search, the new den was not 
found. When the young ones were about 
half-grown, however, the old male and four 
young wolves were caught in traps and the 
mother left the country to return no more. 
She had left part of her toes in a steel trap 
and she cared not to venture further upon 
the dangerous ground. From that day there 
were no more sheep known to have been 
killed by wolves in that part of the county. 
“As sure as St. Patrick banished the snakes 
and toads out of Ireland, so sure did the 
Cogswells banish the wolves out of that part 
of the land.” 





PROSECUTIONS 
In August field officers of the Game Com- 
mission reported 129 prosecutions. The prin- 
cipal violations were for killing deer in close 
season, hunting without license, and illegal 
fishing. 
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WE WILL BE GLAD TO 
PUBLISH NOTICES OF LOST 
OR STOLEN ARTICLES OR 
OF LOCAL SPORTS EVENTS 
SUCH AS FIELD TRIALS, 
TRAP OR SKEET SHOOTS, 
ETC., IF NOTICE IS GIVEN 
SUFFICIENTLY IN AD- 
VANCE. MATERIAL MUST 
BE SUBMITTED A MONTH 
IN ADVANCE. 











SQUIRRELS DAMAGE PLANTA- 
TIONS 

Jasper Knecht, forest ranger in the Sus- 
quehannock State Forest, with headquar- 
ters at Cross Fork, reports that the red or 
pine squirrels are causing considerable dam- 
age in white pine plantations by gnawing 
the bark of the trees so severely as to gir- 
dle them and cause their death. 

During a recent snowstorm in November, 
Ranger Knecht was in the McGuire plan- 
tation and saw more of these squirrels than 
he had ever seen before. Their tracks in 
the snow -indicated that there is a large 
squirrel population in that section. 





KING PRAJADHIPOK, OF 
SIAM, HAS A COUNTRY ES- 
TATE AT TOWANDA, PA. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 

During November, lectures of the 
Game Commission attended 67 meet- 
ings reaching 11,562 persons. 











DEER RESCUED FROM WALLED 
TRAP 

One day during November an eight-point 
buck, presumably chased by dogs, jumped 
into a large wash basin at the abandoned 
coal town of Wehrum. The basin is about 
40 square feet, surrounded by a concrete 
wall about 24 feet high. The floor, which 
was once used as a settling pit after the 
coal was washed, was covered with broken 
concrete and scrap iron. How the animal 
avoided a broken neck or other fatal in- 
jury is a mystery. Residents of the town 
of Vintondale dropped a rope about one of 
its horns and pulled it up, unhurt. When 
released sometime later, it kicked its heels 
high in air and disappeared into the woods. 





U. S. ENTOMOLOGIST EX- 
AMINES DEER 

Dr. Harold Peters, Entomologist 
of the Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., accompanied by Dr. 
Thomas E. Winecoff, representative 
of the Game Commission, spent three 
days in the woods during the recent 
big game season in an effort to secure 
deer parasites. Although the officials 
examined quite a few animals, few 
lice and no ticks were found. They 
reported the deer to be in excellent 
condition and of unusually large size. 











CAT ADOPTS FOUR GRAY 
SQUIRRELS 
“Tabby,” a cat owned by John Wingard, 
of Graham Avenue, made no objection when 
four young gray squirrels found abandoned 
in a hollow tree, were added to her three 
off-springs. The mixed family now has been 
reduced to two squirrels and two cats, but 
they remain close playmates. And they say 
a cat has no sense of humor. 

















A BABY RED SQUIRREL POSES FOR THE CAMERAMAN 





NEW METHOD OF 
PHEASANT PROPAGATION 


(Continued from Page 9) 
the Fisher Farm during a four-year period. 
Now im one year this farm has exceeded a 
four-year production and no fair criticism 
ean be made of the quality of the birds 
raised. 

Those game bird propagators still using 
the old chicken for hatching and rearing 
should welcome a system eliminating the 
old cluck. The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion extends an invitation to all those en- 
gaged in game bird propagation to visit the 
Fisher State Game Farm to actually see 
the equipment and its operation. 


BIRD SLAUGHTER 

In his address before the American Orni- 
thologists Union, meeting in New York, Dr. 
James Bond, of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences in Philadelphia, gave a disturbing 
report of the unnecessary slaughter of birds 
by so-called scientists and collectors. He 
stated that twenty-three West Indian spe- 
cies are now definitely extinct, while twenty- 
two species are in real danger of extermina- 
tion. 

Dr. Bond properly condemns the whole- 
sale slaughter by those who do not consider 
the number of specimens already available 
or the desirability of conserving the birds. 
This is a practice which will be difficult to 
curb, but some check may be imposed if 
friends of wild life everywhere will unite 
in condemning it, 


FIELD NOTES 
Deputy Game Protector Barton L. Sharp, 
Lititz, Pa., reports finding eight whole acorns 
in the stomach of a ring-necked pheasant 
killed during the recent season. 
Deputy Sharp also cites an incident where 
a local professional man, in swerving to the 
side of the road in a deliberate attempt to 
run down a rabbit, hit a cement culvert 
and smashed his car to the tune of $50.00. 


BABY RATTLER DIES FROM 
SELF-INFLICTED BITE 


Snakes are not immune to venom of their 
own or of other species of snakes, it appears. 
A baby rattlesnake in the zoological labora- 
tory of the Fort Hays Kansas State College 
bit itself accidentally during a fracas in the 
cage where it lived with its mother and 
brothers and sisters. Before it could re- 
lease its fangs from its own body, it had 
apparently injected enough of its own venom 
to cause its death a few hours later. Re- 
porting the incident to Science, Prof, L. D. 
Wooster recalls that another investigator 
reported the death of a rattlesnake from 
water moccasin venom.—Science News Let- 
ter. 





DEER WITH BANNER RACK 
KILLED 

A twenty-three point buck deer, 
one of the finest specimens killed in 
the state in recent years was bagged 
in the vicinity of the Janesville Pike, 
west of Tyrone. 

The deer was shot by F. E. Piper 
of Juniata Gap. It weighed 200 Ibs. 
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ATTENTION 
TRAPPERS! 


OBEY THE LAW=DO NOT TRAP 
IN HOLES IN MAKING DRY LAND 
SETS. USE BAIT SETS AWAY 
FROM HOLES AND RUNWAYS-- 


you will catch as many fur -bearing 
animals and save the rabbits and other 
game for at least another breeding 
season. Help preserve the sport of 


HUNTING GAME, as well as your 
own sport of TRAPPING. 


OBEY THE LAW--AVOID PROSECUTION.-- 
REPORT TO YOUR GAME PROTECTOR 
THE TRAPPERS WHO ARE NOT PLAYING 
THE GAME FAIRLY. 




















